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Readings in American Folklore. Edited by JAN HAROLD BRUNVAND. (New 
York: W.W. Norton and Company, 1979. Pp. xiii + 466. $8.95 paper.) 


Readings in American Folklore is an anthology of essays designed for begin- 
ning folklore students. The book may be used to supplement a textbook, 
such as Brunvand’s The Study of American Folklore: An Introduction, to provide 
subjects for classroom discussion, ideas for collecting projects, and models 
for research papers; or it may be used on its own as a textbook in intro- 
ductory classes. Although, as the title indicates, the essays all deal with 
American folklore, I feel this anthology, like Brunvand’s textbook, is better 
suited for an introductory folklore class than for an American folklore class, 
for my notion of how an American folklore class should be organized has 
been strongly influenced by Richard M. Dorson’s dictum that American 
folklore should be examined against a background of American cultural 
history. 

As Brunvand points out, the essays were ‘‘drawn primarily from the 
scholarly folklore journals . . . to illustrate a variety of approaches and folk- 
lore genres... .’’ (p. xi). Some of the articles were selected ‘‘from the 
smaller and specialized journals not available in many libraries.’’ In fact, 
Brunvand limited the number of selections from the larger, better known 
folklore journals ‘‘in order to dip into a variety of lesser known but often 
equally scholarly and readable ones’’ (p. xii). Not all of the journals repre- 
sented are folklore journals; in fact, a couple of the best essays are from 
non-folklore journals. In all, there are thirty-six articles in the collection, 
which is divided into four sections. Brunvand has supplied informative 
introductions to each section and concise headnotes to each selection. The 
essays deal largely with Anglo-American folklore, but the book includes a 
sampling of Native American, Black American, Mexican American, and 
other ethnic or immigrant folklore. The essays treat material culture and 
customary traditions as well as verbal folklore. 

The first section, ‘‘Collections of American Folk Materials,’’ includes 
nine selections consisting mainly of collectanea. Since most of the essays in 
this section stress texts rather than context or analysis, they can be used in 
the classroom to illustrate the shortcomings of dated, item-oriented studies. 
Brunvand, of course, recognizes in his judicious notes that not all of these 
essays are models of scholarly perfection. For instance, in the headnote to 
one selection, ‘‘Songs I Sang on an Iowa Farm,’’ he stresses, ‘‘Only a por- 
tion of Ida Cromwell’s songs are given in full, and we are not told exactly 
where in Iowa they were sung, how they were collected—whether sung or 
recited, recorded or written—and in what order the informant presented 
her songs, all of which are important details for the study of a total repertory 
in its traditional context’’ (p. 31). He notes, too, that these songs were 
collected from ‘‘a memory culture, not living folk tradition.’’ Some of the 
articles in this initial section will suggest topics and serve as good models for 
research projects or annotated collections. For example, Michael Bell’s 
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‘‘Cokelore’’ illustrates how modern mass culture inspires folklore and sug- 
gests possibilities for student research. William Hugh Jansen aptly shows 
how to handle a number of variants of several sub-types of a folk story. 
‘“The Cornstalk Fiddle,’’ by Roger L. Welsch, demonstrates, as Brunvand 
notes, ‘‘how to document a simple artifact of folk culture’’ (p. 106). 

The second section, ‘‘Folklore in Context,’’ like the first section, includes 
examples of folk materials, but the essays include more details on setting, 
audience, and performance. While the essays in Section 1 exemplify a 
typical folklore approach from the birth of American folklore studies through 
the sixties, the essays in Section 2, for the most part, illustrate American 
folklore research in the seventies—a blend, in some cases, of the older com- 
parative approach and the new contextual approach. For example, Linda 
Dégh’s article on ‘‘Symbiosis of Joke and Legend: A Case of Conversa- 
tional Folklore’’ includes well-annotated texts, but they are authentic tran- 
scriptions from conversations, not reworked texts or abstracts. What’s 
more, Dégh’s texts are not isolated from the storytellers or context, as the 
texts are in earlier studies included in Section 1. As Brunvand points out, 
‘‘Dégh gives a richly detailed description of the general setting in which the 
symbiosis occurs, including biographies of the married couple, the layout 
and use of their living space, traditions of hospitality, interaction with rela- 
tives and friends, foods, religious practice, and the role of mass media and 
popular culture’’ (p. 236)—all this in an article dealing primarily with the 
mutual relations of a wife’s legends and her husband’s jokes within a con- 
versational setting. Contrasting this article with ‘‘Songs I Sang on an Iowa 
Farm’’ will clearly show beginning students how American folklore studies 
matured during the last decade. Some of the essays can be used, too, to 
stress how context can determine genre and function. 

The third section, ‘‘Analysis and Interpretation of American Folklore,’’ 
contains eleven essays, more than any other section; however, since selec- 
tions in the other sections, especially in Section 2, are analytical and inter- 
pretive, this section is somewhat redundant. Brunvand claims, though, that 
these essays ‘‘are set apart simply because the goal of analysis is enunciated 
explicitly and is followed more or less systematically’ (p. 261). Although 
Brunvand attempted to include a variety of analytical approaches— ‘‘historic- 
geographic, rhetorical, esthetic, structural, psychological, symbolic, and 
functional’’—in this section, the comparative approach dominates. Still, 
various approaches, several genres, and varied settings are illustrated, and 
most teachers could work these essays into their syllabi. 

The last section, ‘‘Some Theoretical Perspectives in American Folklore,’’ 
includes some really first-rate essays, the kind one would expect in an an- 
thology of journal articles. Alan Dundes’s ‘‘Metafolklore and Oral Literary 
Criticism,’’ I feel, is a classic essay in American folklore studies, and I 
couldn’t agree more with Roger Abrahams’s thesis in ‘‘Folklore in Culture: 
Notes Toward an Analytic Method.’’ Abrahams concludes, ‘‘What is being 
espoused then, is an eclectic manner of analyzing folklore. Primary in a 
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proper study should be the placing of the lore in context. We can achieve 
this aim not only by inclusion of relevant ethnological data, but also by ex- 
panding the idea of the oikotype to include analysis of lore from both a 
comparative and an intracultural point of view. Further, formal, psycho- 
logical, and sociological considerations should be utilized wherever they 
illuminate. .. .’’ (p. 403). 

If one agrees with Abrahams that our “‘salvation lies in eclecticism,’’ then 
he or she will find good use for Brunvand’s anthology in the introductory 
folklore class. On the other hand, the folklore teacher with a particular 
theoretical, cultural, or generic bias will find fault with Brunvand’s reader 
or, for that matter, with almost any reader that someone else edits. Even 
the eclectic folklorist won’t agree that all the essays should be in the book, 
and every folklorist probably has a favorite essay that is missing. But at 
least half of the essays would enrich my introductory class, and I couldn’t 
find time to treat more than half of them in a semester anyway. 

RONALD L. BAKER 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Serbo-Croatian Heroic Songs, Vol. 14: Bihacka Krajina: Epics from Bthaé, Cazin, 
and Kulen Vakuf. Collected by MiLMAN Parry, ALBERT B. Lorp, and 
Davip E. Bynum. Edited with prolegomena and notes by David E. Bynum. 
The Milman Parry Collection, Texts and Translation Series, no. 12 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1979. Pp. vii + 529. Photos. 
$18.50.) 


The texts of the Milman Parry collection have been slow to appear. The 
initial four volumes were published in 1953; Vol. 14, representing pri- 
marily Parry’s field collecting in Yugoslavia in 1934-35, has now appeared. 
The intermittent volumes are reported to be ‘forthcoming. ”’ 

The present volume contains eight complete epic songs from Biha¢cka 
Krajina collected from four singers—Mujo Veli¢, Murat Zunié, Camil 
Kulenovic, and Ibrahim Nuhanovic. All four singers were Muslim and 
were skilled and experienced performers. Some of the epics were transcribed 
from audio recordings and some were dictated by the singers. Kulenovié, a 
literate singer of only 25 years of age, wrote out his songs. 

The texts in the collection are in Serbo-Croatian. Since we are in no 
position to comment on the exactness of the texts published from manu- 
scripts (though we have no reason to doubt it), this discussion will focus 
instead on the Prolegomena by David E. Bynum. 

This lengthy introduction (74 pages) discusses the genesis of epic poetry, 
the singers, the singing, and the songs. In speaking about the genesis of the 
poetry, Bynum defines the area of the spread of an indigenous South Slavic 
epic and touches upon some basic problems of this epic, such as its origin 
and its metric form. We may recall the zealous—even demagogic—attempts 
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